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KAMPF UND KRIEG im deutschen Drama von Gottsched 
bis Kleist. Zur Form- und Sachgeschichte der dramatischen 
Dichtung von Dr. Max Scherrer. Rascher & Cie, Verlag, 
Zurich, 1919. 

In this work students of the drama who are interested in 
having their literary conceptions more precisely defined will 
find a wellnigh indispensable guide. Its title suggests that it 
stands in relation to the events of the past five years. And some 
connection is indeed noticeable here and there, though it is not 
an essential consideration in discussing the book. As the author 
tells us, the work was conceived in 1913, and in its present form 
grew out of a Munich dissertation (1917), which comprised the 
introduction and the first three of the fourteen chapters. These 
three chapters merely laid a firm foundation for the develop- 
ment of the subject. 

The words Kampf Und Krieg are to be taken in their literal 
sense. What the author offers us is a study from one consistent 
point of view of the development of the classic form of German 
tragedy from Gottsched to Kleist, or, strictly speaking, from 
Klopstock to Schiller, as these two men really indicate the be- 
ginning and the end respectively of the evolutionary process. 
The particular phase of this evolution that the author chooses 
for his consideration, is the method of representing scenes of 
war and combat on the stage. In limiting his problem so strict- 
ly, he expressly denies any narrow interest, but rather hopes 
to show us a type, more or less inclusive, of the entire dramatic 
growth during its most significant period. He sums up his 
result in the general statement (p. 391), that the classical tragedy 
in Germany gradually made from two opposing ideals (French 
and Shakesperean),from the conflict between reason and imagi- 
nation, a unique synthesis in a new form. This may sound 
familiar enough, but it none the less stands here as the fully 
justified outcome of a new and striking line of research. We 
must admit that the author made an instructive choice of his 
point of approach, when we consider that his course leads him 
to such outstanding examples as G'dtz, Wallenstein, and Der 
Prinz von Homburg. The chief advantage of such an intensive 
study, if it is carried through soundly as in the present instance, 
is its searching test of accepted generalities on every hand, 
their modification in some cases, their unexpected confirmation 
from a fresh point of view in others. The present treatise 
furnishes us each of these advantages in turn. It is somewhat 
surprising, for example, to find Klopstock presented as a 
figure that counts in the evolution of dramatic form. Yet a 
plain case seems to be made out for him in this respect. We see 
how a man of original mind instinctively seizes the right means 
for the expression of his intentions, even in an unaccustomed 
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field, outdistancing his more conventional if more disciplined 
rivals. The writers of the Sturm und Drang are also assigned a 
surer place in the constructive process of evolution toward the 
completed form of Schiller. In general it may be said that as 
the discussion advances our whole conception of a distinctly 
new technical form becomes better defined from without and 
better organized from within. 

Two questions are considered thoughout the work: first, the 
technical problem of presenting scenes of combat, whether 
duels or more complicated forms, on the stage, and the different 
methods used to solve this problem; second, the personal rela- 
tion of the various writers to war as such. The chief importance 
of the book lies perhaps in its thorough analysis of the technical 
problem of form. For the sake of brevity and simplicity we 
may confine the review to this phase of the subject, and now 
proceed to indicate the bare outlines of the author's discussion. 
It is possible to manage the scene of battle purely by report. This 
method was adopted by Gottsched in his imitation of the 
French classical form, and all violence was theoretically ex- 
cluded from the stage. The stage itself was a room separated 
from the world outside, a room in which the spectator may see 
the spiritual and emotional reflex of events beyond his vision. 
In this method the technique of the messenger was highly 
developed, though the master and his disciples never attained 
any of the poetical brilliance displayed by the French tragedies 
in such scenes. Interesting side-lights are thrown at this point 
also upon the irrepressible tendency of the "regulars" to intro- 
duce by the back door what they kept out of the front — the sen- 
sation of violence and bloodshed gradually crept in. Strictly 
used, the report excludes the battle, and hence solves the pro- 
blem simply if not always satisfactorily. The opposite pole is 
Shakespeare's intense, abbreviated scenes of actual combat 
on the stage. This method really does not need any reflex of 
the battle because it shows the battle itself. From now on, as 
the course of events proved, the entire problem of form in 
Germany was, how to preserve the practical convenience and 
the inner value of the one method without sacrificing the actu- 
ality and vividness of the other. 

Elias Schlegel stands out in this discussion as the first to 
show conclusively that the old pseudo-classic form was inade- 
quate for a new content. He did this by attempting to apply 
that form to a theme preeminently warlike in nature — the 
Hermannsschlacht. Inasmuch as the customary intrigues of 
love could not be made here the center of interest, the inherent 
variance between form and content became doubly evident. 
The decisive innovation in the direction of a new technical 
procedure was made by Klopstock in his drama on the same theme, 
probably under the influence of Aeschylus' Seven against 
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Thebes. This innovation consisted in what the author terms 
Teichoskopie, a word adopted from Greek to indicate the obser- 
vation and reflection of the battle outside by those on the stage 
— the lookout from the city walls. Having once entered the 
German drama, this principle was never lost sight of again, and 
it was destined to undergo at last in the hands of Schiller and 
Kleist the highest artistic refinement. Thus a means was ac- 
quired both of expanding the narrow confines of the stage and 
also of modifying the rationalistic spiritual reflex by the aid of 
imaginative elements. As we should expect, Klopstock was 
not the man to develop this new form, which remained without 
influence on his later works. 

Klopstock thus, in the dramatic as well as in the lyric field, 
stands in the forefront of the Sturm und Drang. With these 
writers he shared a more personal relation to war than those who 
preceded them. This intensity of personal interest largely 
explains his true instinct in discovering an effective expression. 
The same interest, highly emphasized, led the Sturm und Drang 
writers, with Goethe in advance and under the general hypno- 
tism of Shakespeare, to attempt and attain a far greater degree 
of vividness and intensity in their representation of the battle- 
scene. Unfortunately, however, their efforts led them beyond 
all the bounds of dramatic economy, so that much of what was 
gained in a literary way was of little advantage to the drama as 
such. Their great discoveries were locality, atmosphere on the 
one hand, and action on the other, two elements lacking in the 
pseudo-classical form. Klopstock's Hermannsschlacht had in- 
troduced the first of these elements, while both abounded in 
Gotz von Berlichingen. The teichoskopie form is also used in 
Gotz, in the famous Selbitz-scene, which continues the tradition 
of both Shapespeare and Klopstock. It is interesting to find, 
moreover, that this reflex technique, which is really a mark of a 
restrained and rounded form of art, is more characteristic of the 
older Gottfried than of the later Gotz. The later version reveals 
Shakesperean influence more clearly in the direct presentation 
of the battle on the stage. As we see further on in Wallenstein, 
the teichoskopie form contains possibilities that enable the dra- 
matist to dispense almost entirely with direct presentation on 
the stage. But the Sturm und Drang writers were not disposed 
to exercise any such artistic restraint. They were bent on a 
profusion of means and effects, not on careful calculation and 
economy. So we find them employing now Teichoskopie and 
now direct action at will. All the while, however, the artistic 
possibilities of the reflex method were being explored. In this 
respect Klinger especially is noted as a virtuoso. He also carried 
the realization of the warlike mood to a high point, chiefly in 
night-scenes, in imitation of Shakespeare. In general it is 
emphasized that Shakesperean motives, apart from considera- 
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tions of form, dominate the whole development of warlike 
plays in Germany. 

The problem now was to win the new and freer elements of 
imagination for practical dramatic purposes. In a detailed 
analysis the author shows the attack on this problem, by pro- 
fessional writers for the stage as well as by men of more poetical 
ability, like Klinger and Maler Muller. In Torrings Kaspar der 
Thorringer a true feeling for both elements is discovered, while 
the same writer's Agnes Bernauer united the chivalrous drama 
definitely with the stage. Or, as the author puts it, the con- 
flict between the unlimited subject and the limited artistic 
means had begun in earnest. It is particularly interesting 
to see how the lesser writers responded to the new demands, 
often revising former plays in accordance with the more modern 
spirit. We receive the definite impression of a collective effort 
groping toward the pure form. While the great steps forward 
were taken by men of true genius, the total effect of the host of 
lesser men, working on this or that phase of the problem of 
presentation, is seen to have been considerable, when the whole 
field is surveyed. Here the author's work is decidely important 
as bearing on the general question of the evolution of a parti- 
cular artistic form. In this case certainly it resembles the evolu- 
tion of industrial inventions. A powerful impulse is given in 
the fruitful direction, and then a host of co-laborers work in- 
cessantly to the logical end. 

From the appearance of Gotz into the eighties a type of work 
was being evolved to the advantage of the stage, if not to the 
advantage of literature as such. Schiller now entered the course 
of evolution as the man who was able to do full justice to the 
demands of both the stage and poetry. Surprisingly enough, 
in the question of the technical handling of the battle-scene, 
The Robbers is seen to be remarkably restrained. Schiller never 
loses sight of the dramatic end in view, and this firstling of his, 
stormy as it may be in other respects, really marks in this re- 
spect the turn toward the final classical form. Fiesco appears 
from the standpoint of this discussion also as a decided retro- 
gression when compared with the earlier play. In neither of 
these works, however, did Schiller use the teichoskopic form, 
which he later brought to perfection. Kiinger's Konradin 
(1784) marked a further advance, in general and over against his 
earlier practice, in the adaptation of the pitched battle to the 
requirements of the stage. He was the first to do this in a 
practical way. His chief method was Teichoskopie, which now 
in his hands no longer served merely for vivid description of 
events beyond the stage, as in Kiopstock's Hermanns schlacht 
and in Gotz, but was employed in a well articulated dramatic 
connection. Not the event, but its dramatic reflex became the 
main thing. This definite advance toward the classic form 
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Klinger also preserved in his later prose works. It is especially 
interesting to note how in the two versions of his Aristodemos 
(1787, 1794), he really completed the cycle back to a strict, 
pre-Klopstockian form of narrative, yet in spite of this form 
retained a large measure of the atmosphere and illusion of the 
battle, which were so completely lacking in the older writers. 
The same cycle that we see here in Klinger's case is exactly 
paralleled by Goethe, from Gbtz to Iphigenie and Tasso, in a 
higher sphere of art. One of the chief characteristics of Gotz, 
an intense joy in the objective world, has given place in these 
plays to the drama of spiritual conflict, practically in pure 
French form. However, even in Iphigenie the connection be- 
tween the stage and the battle progressing outside is not entirely 
lost sight of. So in Tasso the duel scene is strictly classic in the 
best sense of the word. But that this form was no longer 
considered as a binding canon, except in so far as it might best 
suit a particular theme, is clearly shown in Goethe's treatment 
of the Valentin scene in Faust I and in the fourth act of Faust II. 

In the 10th Chapter the author discusses generally the the- 
atrical exploitation of the scenes of battle. In the lavish shows 
of Schikaneder the spectacle was developed to its fullest extent, 
while Kotzebue attained the greatest influence on the legitimate 
stage. Kotzebue showed equal skill in all the technical forms, 
whether the teichoskopic or the looser types. The extreme 
contrast between the original joy of the poet introducing battle- 
episode for its own sake, and the mere exploitation of such effects 
for the stage, is plainly noticeable in the comparison of the 
original Gotz with its theatrical version. If sensationalism was 
thus one of the pitfalls past which the course of sound evolution 
had to lead, another was the undramatic looseness of Roman- 
ticism. Here again, in the works of Tieck, we find a turning 
away from the stage, a reveling in mood, a renewed confusion 
between genuine dramatic values (especially teichoskopic) with 
formless emotion, a confusion similar, with some variations, 
to that found in the early years of the Sturm und Drang. From 
the historical point of view Tieck represents a decided retro- 
gression, notwithstanding his clever satire and his occasional 
display of true technical insight. 

But the foundation had been firmly laid, and in Schiller the 
man was present who was able to raise the completed structure. 
He accomplished this in two different plays, Wallenstein and the 
Jungfrau. The former, on a strictly classical basis, furnished a 
satisfactory solution of the problem of form, while the latter, in 
one act at least, offered a true synthesis of the two elements 
that had been striving apart for so long. In Wallenstein the 
poet practically forsakes the method of direct presentation. 
He relies in the first place, and chiefly, upon the old accepted, 
classical technique of the messenger, which he uses, however, 
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with unparalleled skill and undreamed of climactic effect. In 
the second place he uses Teichoskopie with finished art for the 
few scenes of violent action which he permits to occur in sight 
of those on the stage. But it is everywhere evident that the 
long period of fruitful experiment has intervened between the 
older classical form and the new. The highly developed tech- 
nique for the vivid presentation of the action as reflex has given 
the dramatist a new power, entirely changing the emotional 
values of his work. With the action, even outside the stage, re- 
duced to its minimum, we do not for a moment fail of the illusion 
of warlike surroundings and a momentous decision. The Lager 
also is found to be strictly classic in spirit, and all the desired 
effects are obtained by the power of the language, not by direct 
presentation. Compared as a whole with Wallenstein from this 
particular point of view, the Jungfrau, while not a destruction 
of the classic form, represents a considerable expansion of it to 
admit Shakesperean elements. This is true of the middle 
scenes, which show the actual conflict on the stage. The 
Jungfrau is a good example of the freedom of techinque in the 
German classical drama, for it makes use of all the various 
forms at will: the report, direct presentation, and Teichoskopie. 
The author shows in a detailed analysis that the middle scenes 
really represent only a compromise between the Shakesperean 
and the classical ideals, while the last act attains the true 
synthesis of the two. It does this by means of what is termed 
die symbolische Parteiung: that is, the battle outside between the 
French and the English armies is represented symbolically on 
the stage in the scene between Johanna and Isabeau. This scene 
is not only teichoskopie, it not only serves to show us what is 
happening on the outside, but it is at the same time a symbol 
of that outside action. The author is therefore justified in 
describing it as a true synthesis of the opposing ideals of 
presentation, because it shows the spectator the battle both 
directly and indirectly at one and the same instant. The same 
freedom of technique that Schiller showed in this work he kept 
later in Tell and Demetrius. (See especially pp. 323-324). 

The general evolution of the technical means as such reached 
in Schiller the high mark in German drama. Kleist proves 
his genius in his sure use of all the technical methods acquired 
during the evolutionary process. Indeed in the Familie Schrof- 
fenstein he discovers independently of Schiller, the same note- 
worthy use of the symbolical Teichoskopie. But the individual 
plays show rather a brilliant adaptation of the necessary form 
than any essential modification in a new direction. It is perhaps 
natural therefore that much of the discussion here turns on the 
question of Kleist's relation to war as such. He stands in the 
sharpest contrast to Schiller, who found a moral justification 
for war in keeping with his humanitarian philosophy. Kleist 
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has an attitude which the author hesitatingly characterizes as 
"modern." For him war was an elemental manifestation of 
human nature, a demonic impulse, jenseits von Gut und Bbse, 
whether in its origin or its execution. 

But it is not the purpose of the reviewer to go into this part 
of the discussion. Attention is again called to the fact that 
these remarks have been confined to the formal elements of the 
problem, and that thus an aspect of the work only a little less 
interesting is not touched upon here. Also, apart from that 
general question, the author makes the best Use of his particular 
point of view to throw fresh light upon various situations and 
characters, upon technical procedure, or, going deeper yet, 
upon the final quality of the poetic talent itself. 

In a brief closing chapter Goethe's allegorical treatment of 
the battle is discussed, including the grandiose Teichoskopie 
of the fourth act of Faust II. An instructive appendix, employ- 
ing three details, the weapon, the wound, and the horse, fur- 
nishes a sort of cross-section of the whole evolutionary process, 
with abundant documentary evidence. A good index closes 
the volume. 

T. M. Campbell. 

Randolph- Macon Woman's College. 



